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the little schools OF PORT royal. 

By J. Saxon Mills, m.a. 

The Cistercian abbey of Port Royal, six 

Paris was founded in the year 120*. Its interest tor us, 
however, begins only in 1602 when Angelique 1 Arnauld, the 
saintly Mfere Angelique, was appointed Abbess in the 
eleventh year of her age. She was the aunt of Antoine le 
* Mai t r e who abandoned the most brilliant forensic reputation 
of the’ day, to become the first of the Port Royal hermits. 
Her youngest brother was Antoine Arnauld, the life-long 
champion of the Jansenian theology and the author and 
inspirer of many of the Port Royal school books. It was 
through Saint Cyran, the friend of Jansen and of the Arnauld 
family, that the society of Port Royal became identified with 
the Jansenist dogmas, lo Saint Cyran, again, is due the 
first conception of the Port Royal schools. “ I wish you 
could read in my heart,” he wrote in a private letter, “ the 
affection I feel for children. I had formed a design of 
building a house to be, as it were, a nursery for the church, 
in order to preserve the innocence of children, without which 
I am more and more convinced that it is impossible for them 
to become good priests. I had intended to provide accom- 
modation for six children only, whom I would have chosen in 
Paris as God might give me the ability.” Saint Cyran had 
taken several private pupils and had persuaded his friends, 
Lancelot le Maitre and Singlin, to do the same. These little 
establishments had an unsettled and stormy existence until 
1646, when the Port Royal schools may be said to have been 
first formally organized in the Rue St. Dominique d’Enfer, 
not far from the branch of the Port Royal monastery in 
1 ans. Later, they again separated into three small establish- 
ments, one of which occupied the farm-house, known as Les 
Granges, on the hill above Port Royal des Champs. Work 

tlTp° n qmet j y f ° r about seven or ei gbt years until, in 1660, 

clisner°^ e ’ by J esuit intrigue, ordered the final 

dispersion of the Port Royal society, and, of course, the 
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consequent cessation of i ts h '■ — 

reformed and enlightened prS, a “™ pts <“ education on 
then, existed for „„ ly about 2 “' “hook," 

entire number of pupils . " »«teen years. The 

amounted, perhaps, to five hu “““ ed d ™ng that period 
acquired was embodied and tr, lhe ex P e rience thus 
cellent school books and in a series of 

education, which present to us an , f on the theory of 

no means realized in our modern Jhl 'f htened idea l, still by 
I have said that the education nl H S ^ universitie s- 
were based upon the reltus ° f Port R °yal 
the name of Jansenism. Theoloeical'r GS f kn ° W " br ° adly by 

leoioeical COntrnv P r«r ' 


u,c Maine oi jansemsm. TheoloHrai „„ * ur,Jaai y by 

raged chiefly round the time h ^ controversy of the time 

free-will. The Jansenist ‘were ^ PTOblem of *"“» and 
doctrine of the A “^«inia„ 

Their central fact and dogma was the* “f°n 7 °™?. f 0 ™' 
literal interpretation Human mt all of man in its 

to 

without possibility of virtue or progress. He was the heir 
and victim of original sin, lost in trespasses and sins before 
as yet he had committed any in his own person. Such a 
doctrine as this, purely Calvinistic however the Jansenists 
might repudiate the title, determined their attitude to infancy 
and their conception of the objects and principles of education. 
Until baptism the child was the purest expression of “fallen 
fnan.” By baptism he was made “salvable,” capable of 
salvation — the sins which consisted in the following of Adam 
were covered and expiated — original innocence was con- 
ditionally restored to him as the gift of grace. Baptism, 
however — and this must be carefully noted — had not destroyed 
the seeds of corruption. His vicious human nature was still 
there, ready to assert itself as soon as he arrived at the period 
of responsibility and the capacity for sin. The innocence 
provisionally restored may be forfeited by his own personal 
transgression, for which he has now to bear the entire and 
awful responsibility. The object of early education, then, is 
to preserve this innocence unsullied until it merges natuiall) 
into the age of reason and reflection. Unconscious sinless- 
ness — the result of a sacramental miracle in each case has 
to be “ translated into reason,” without any loss, however, of 
its essential beauty and perfection. We may now understam 
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hip and nervous anxiety with which the Port 
the almost terriDie < chUdren from t he corrupting 

Royalists sought t ^ gense of the awful responsibility 
influences around ’ an( j teac hers. “ Here are the 

thus im ,p°“ d " P °i’ d P e Sainte-Marthe, “which led to the 

parents show, as a rule, little evidence 
5 he grace which they received in baptism. As soon as 
Th* reach the age of reason, one finds in them nothing but 
blindness and feebleness: their minds are shut to spiritual 
,h ngs nor can they comprehend them, but, on the contrary, 
heir eyes are wide open to evil, their senses are susceptible 
of every species of corruption, and they are violently urged 
in that direction by the force of natural inclination. In this 
condition it is almost impossible for them to preserve their 
innocence long in a world in which they breathe only a 
corrupt atmosphere, in which they behold only what con- 
tributes to their destruction, in which one seldom speaks to 
them of the truths of the Gospel, which alone could deliver 
them from their ignorance and their evil inclinations. When 
they enter school they carry thither all these vices or they 
learn them there; and the example of a great number of 
other children, already full of mischief and malice, only 
serves to embolden them in shameful actions which do not 
appear shameful because they are so common. I do not 
accuse the masters of any sympathy with these disorders, but 
they will admit that to prevent them is quite beyond their 
possibility. Even those who desire most strongly to do so 
are usually entrusted with so many pupils that personal and 
individual supervision is quite out of the question, and yet, 
except they be under strict surveillance, it is impossible for a 
number of children to be long together without falling into 
evil habits which will only increase with age. As John 
Chrysostom said, ‘Everybody sees this fiery furnace in which 
our young people are consumed, but no one endeavours to 
extinguish it, no one seriously takes it to heart, no one is 
interested in the matter, for there is nothing in the world fo f 
which people feel less concern than the perdition of human souls- 
I his passage sufficiently indicates the spirit which informed 
the organization and discipline of the new schools. 
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Three species of educating 

There were, firstly, the religio^ho^ ^ Ume in V °^ ue - 
with religious and moral training ?£ SeS ’ Chlefly conce ™ed 
with its personal sunervki^ -A ~ re was h °me tuition 


And, 
was literature 


with its personal supervision nnH i . Was home tuition 
thirdly, there were the collet r ® finin 8' influences, 
and science. Each of these^h ’ Wh ° Se forte wa 
its disadvantages. Was it possihT a ^ Vanta S es and each 
respective advantages of the three -■ then ’ t0 combinb the 
of organization ? Erasmus had aWi^™ 8 - 111 any sin S le unit 
course — media quaedam ratio—"- w i, • u ^ pmnted out a middle 
placing five or six children 

amount of happy companionship is ensured a’ ! '" S a , cenam 
time, the attention of the tutor can extend fo *' 'v.' 
individually, and, thereby, the objections arising fZ\ E 
number of children being together are avoided ” The Port 
Royalists adopted this middle course of Erasmus. At the 
same time they secured most ol the advantages of the 
religious house, the home and the college. In the firs, place 
the school is close to the monastery, it “leans upon it,” and 
is pervaded \yith the same atmosphere of sanctity and austere 
devotion. Secondly, the close personal supervision, the 
spirit of tender affection, the absence of harsh punishment 
or grinding emulation gives a domestic character to the 
schools. Ihirdly, the splendid equipment and the enlightened 
educational principles of the teachers ensured an amply 
sufficient intellectual training, though, it is true, this was 
always subordinate in the Port Royal schools to moral and 
spiritual education. 

We must now say something about the discipline and 
inner life of the schools. J he pessimistic views of human 
nature entertained by the Jansenists would seem naturally 
to result in an extreme severity of discipline, in a policy ot 
unsympathetic repression, i his was not the case. Ihe 1 ort 
loyalists allowed no narrow fatalism, however sequent that 
uhght be upon their theological dogmas, to paralyze their 
energies and efforts. “ They worked on," in the words o 
Sainte-Beuve,” each in his own groove beneath the shadow o 
the mystery.” Love and prayer — these were the two orces 
upon which they relied for discipline and result. * n 
tenderness, an infinite pity, a reverential awe, mar 
Port Royalist feeling to children, and saved 1 a 
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-TTTT^r influences of their theological creed. 

from any of the aa in their insistence upon the 

There is something ^ p f was the Port Royal sub- 
duty of— ^ p Unis hment. The boys were seldom or 
stitute for pra P to send a boy home from school 

neVe ^? d ,S a suffident deterrent. As might be expected, 
howe^r from .he extreme solicitude of the teachers, any boy 
who?e tafluence became in any way a danger was unites,- 
Sy dismissed. Rewards were as unknown as puntsh- 
ment Prizes were never given, even well-deserved pratse 
“ as discouraged and withheld from fear of awaken, ng van.ty 
or the spirit of emulation. “ If one remarks any good points 
in the children,” says Fontaine, - one ought to pratse God, 
and thank Him silently for the operations of His grace in 
the human heart.” Here was a striking distinction from tho 
schools of the Jesuits, with their decurions and praetors, and 
paraphernalia of prizes, crosses, ribbons and distinctions. It 
is, however, doubtful whether ordinary school-life could be 
conducted with this ideal absence of “ strife and vain glory.” 
Differing opinions were expressed as to its success in the 
Little Schools. “ The children of Port Royal,” said Pascal, 
“to whom is not given this spur of envy and renown, fall 
into indifference.” Elsewhere, however, he gives his hearty 
approval to this absence of rivalry. Great harm is un- 
doubtedly done at the present day by an excessive en- 
couragement of the competitive spirit. The sharp clever boy 
is apt to be undeservedly distinguished, and the slow indus- 
trious boy unnecessarily and unjustly discouraged. The 
motive, too, perpetually proposed by our system of marks 
and rewards is not in itself an admirable or worthy one, and 
tends to obscure the higher duty of self-realization and the 
pleasure of study and culture for their own sake. Anyhow, 
this feature of the Port Royal schools is interesting as 
showing their suspicious distrust of human nature in its 
most universal instincts. Ihe modern educationist, with his 
I elagian views of human nature, frankly accepts such an 
instinct as the love of praise, and seeks by proper use and 
guidance to turn it into a serviceable ally. 

I have said that intellectual training was always subordinate 
at Port Royal to moral and spiritual. This is best seen in the 
horror of prodigies entertained by the Port Royal teachers. 
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The Jansenist, believing i n tllp fi 

Christian truth, considered genius tT' a " d suffici ency of 
a quite unnecessary phenomenon ' a * S rebellious originality 
had charge of a child who show d ° ry ,s told h «w Lancelot 
knowledge, and had already Writ ! a prematur e avidity for 
treatise on the Anti-Christ. Th ^h ** a VGry tender a ge a 

excellent boy, he betrayed a cp* • m GVGry 0ther res Pect 
of n,,vtL„ g- yGQ a certa ib intellect, , a i 


a desire of pushing his way" to CWfc lnte ^ UaI pride and 
Lancelot seemed undoubted svmni Preferment, which to 
applied, therefore, to SaimCvZ ° ‘ he ° ld Adam ' 
case ; and was counselled to deliberat ? m thlS difficult 
in his studies and b - 

Port Royalists were rather ashamed th ^ £ ant > too > that the 
educated Racine, in popular oninin t v. n 0t ervvdse °f having 
and successlul pupil of Port Royal ti? 0 ^ dlstlnguished 
pnde in having contributed at all to the production of even 
such masterpieces as the “ Andromaque” and the “ Iphigenie ” 
and Racine s name is scarcely mentioned in their contemporary 
writings. Ihis illustrates the main defect of the Jansenist 
spirit. A limitation of sympathy, a certain moral pedantry, 
a suspicion of things not necessarily harmful, and a general 
want of ai tistic and humorous sense — these were the price 
paid by the Jansenist for his extreme views on human life 
and nature, The ball and the theatre they absolutely pro- 
scribed. Ihey were suspicious of even the most austere and 
innocent pleasures ; and it is quite touching to hear Pascal 
questioning whether he ought not to deny himself the delights 
of mathematical reflection, and to see Tillemont conscience- 
stricken for his guilty indulgence in exhausting study. 

Such were a few features of the discipline at the “ little 
schools.” M. Saint Cyran summed up the whole duty of a 
teacher in three short precepts: “To speak little, to tolerate 
much, and to pray still more/’ Some will smile at this 
simple belief of the Port Royalists in the efficacy of prayer. 
No one can doubt, however, the subjective influence upon the 
teacher of this habit of presenting each child individually 
before the throne of God, an influence tending to infinite 

gentleness and inexhaustible patience. 

We must now, however, turn to the intellectua si e o 

Pert Royal education. Nature, so oppose an suspcc jj 

the moral region, is here as frankly accepted and as lojally 
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, Educationist could desire. Montaigne- 


obeyed as any modern | “ scepticism— was the especial 

the ty P eo ea f - = ^ d ^ to sa y, the educa- 

bugbear of the J Montai his detestation of pedantry, 


in the n,et , 1,011 and h cho fT 

"iVwdies his desire to make education a happy, cheerful, 
°,d spontaneous thing, find their best embodtmen, m the 
short-lived Port Royal schools. Mediaeval darkness still 


brooded unbroken over French education. Society might 
have been roughly divided into two groups— firstly, those who 
knew Latin and Greek but nothing else, monks and professors 
who made no pretensions to the manners and dignity of 
“ gentlemen ” ; and secondly, the “ people of quality, 
frivolous and fashionable, but without any tincture of learning 
and culture. Port Royal devoted itself to the double task of 
humanizing and sweetening ( decrasser ) the gens d t tude , and 
of introducing some solid learning and culture among the 
gens de qualite. It will be remembered that Addison performed 
a similar service for English morals at the beginning of last 
century. The Port Royal product was to be the honnete 
homme — the gentleman, the man of a complete culture, sober, 
learned, religious, and yet well-equipped in manners and 
accomplishments to bear his part in the world of fashion and 
society. John Milton was working in England about the 
same period with a similar object and ideal. The process by 
which this object was to be achieved the Port Royalists 
endeavoured to make as little irksome and difficult as possible, 
for elaborate perverseness nothing could exceed the grammars 
and general methods of that period. A foolish disparagement 
of modern languages, a superstitious devotion to Latin and 
Greek affected the whole teaching. Children were taught 
their very alphabet in Latin ; Latin grammars were them- 
selves in Latin, so that a child had his first Latin lessons 
in the very language which he had yet to learn. Greek was 
also taught through the medium of Latin. The first reform 
of the Jansenist teachers was to establish the usage and 
dignity of French. Education was to begin with E'rench. 

he child s first reading lessons were in French. An 
admirable reform was at the same time introduced into the 
teac ing of the alphabet. It was observed that while each 
consonant has its own nanui and value where it stands in the 
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alphabet, it has a very differs 

other letters in a word. For in ? Und When associ ated with 

oh, gee pronounced consecutiv^Te’ ^ r ^ letters dee > 

,n sound to the resulting word “ , l llttle rese ™blance 
therefore, to make children pronoiI ° ? ‘ was Proposed, 
diphthongs, and not the consonT ^ ^ the Vowels a "d 
pronounce except in the different the ^ need not 

form with the same vowels and ..^“nations which they 
words. French, then, io *»*N« and 

grounded in the use and knowledge „f\; Ch ’ ld Was wel >- 
before he passed to Latin, so that f J f h ° Wn ‘“P**** 
not prejudice the purity c f his dr ldlom Ini « h t 

certain,” they said, “ that whpn • • 1Ve s P eec b- “It is 

in his own L gu ; fore L ° ' S grounded 

into their ^ """ ioseosib 'y 

Latin in terms of French ” The ° CaUSe . 1,101 t0 s P eaI< 

French idiom data f u- P Ure and unadulterated 

rench idiom dates from this period, and Port Royal, with- 
out doubt, contributed to its evolution. “To leL Latin 
before learning the mother tongue,” said Comenius, “is like 
wishing to mount a horse before knowing how to walk” 
Latin and Greek then were to be taught through French, and 
not before a child had received a thorough grounding in his 
own language. “One learns living languages chiefly by 
usage, by association with those who speak them well : we 
must do the same, so far as possible, for the dead languages, 
and teach them by reading those who spoke them well 
formerly.” It was customary at that time to set boys writing 
“ themes,” that is translations from French into Latin or 
Greek, at the very outset. This was disapproved by Port 
Royal. “Is it not an order quite inverted and contrary to 
nature to write in a language which not only one cannot 
speak, but which one does not understand? ’ I he theme 
was subordinated to oral translation. As soon as possible 
after a little preliminary grammar instruction, the beginnei 
was set to translation. “ Few precepts and much practice, 
from the concrete to the abstract, the particular to the 
general, these were the maxims of the Port Royal teacheis. 
The child is to build up gradually its concept.on of the 
abstract rule by a process of experience and by contmua 
contact with the concrete examples. The rule .s s.mply a 
of elastic band for binding together a partic 



7 not an arbitrary canon to be com- 

famihar phenonien ^ ^ possibly conve y any definite 

muted to memoi) Indiscr i m inate verse-manufacture was 

and helpful by^the^ansenist teachers. “It is 

of course abandoned by i J ^ boys verses tQ 

" 0ut of ’ seventy , ° r eigh ‘ > ’ SCh °‘ ar * 

*"r r zzrz 

(urracher) something; the lest are y 

Sued for no results worth having." I- or mstructton 
prosody, however, a piece of verse was proposed to a class 
masse, each boy having the liberty to suggest and correct. 
Thus the combined effort produced the desired version with- 
out unnecessary waste of time and energy. lls ^ Vcls an 
admirable arrangement. The study of Greek, neg ected 
generally during the 17th century, was revived and en- 
couraged in the Port Royal schools. Lancelot insisted 
rightly that the Greek idiom was more akin to french than 
the Latin, and that therefore it was absurdly circuitous to 
teach Greek through Latin. Ihe Port Royal Greek grammar 
was therefore in French. “ Continual reading, the assiduous 
cultivation of the different authors gradually introduced, 
was again substituted for the old slow grammatical method. 
“The object,” says Sainte-Beuve, in reference to Latin, 
“ the object consisted in so arranging the studies, that it 
should be morally impossible to leave school without under- 
standing Latin easily, and without having read the greater 
part of the writers known as classical.” Contact with litera- 
ture, in other words, was the ultimate justification of all 
language-study. There was much in the Port Royal school- 
books that seems to us archaic and cumbersome — for example, 
the versified rules, and the fanciful etymology of the “Garden 
of Greek roots.” The spirit and principles of the grammars 
were, however, excellent, and have still much to teach us at 
the end of the 19th century. Ihe most famous and perma- 
nent of the Port Royal school-books is of course the Logic. 
This book is perhaps the best expression of the Jansenist 
spirit its uneiring common-sense, its balance and sanity, 
its sense of the true proportion of things, its subordination 
of the speculative and purely intellectual to the practical 
purposes of life and conduct. The logic of the day was 
orma , scholastic, totally devoid of practical utility ; in the 
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hands of the Port Royalists Z , 

positive discipline of the judgmL *™ 68 * livin £ thing, a 
wisdom and moral suggest^ Th "’“O"’ a treasure of 
chosen with an enlightened punj 6 ^ Samples are 
111 ^self an admLifL !’• S ° that the “Art de 


again 


penser is in itself an admi^m 77- tnat the u Art de 

the object has been to make 6 antholo gy- Here 
nd pr; 

might be learnt “ avec */„ so that even logic 

w ln ’’ This 
« n have ^id ( character- 
ise ought so to aid 


one s 


ra J wen to make a a Jiere 

pleasant and practical and n rn fi, J y and diffi cult study 

might be learnt “ avec un her, ? that even log-ic 

attempt to make things plelsam is T/j 7 ^ 
istic of the Port Royal spirit « nt * W Sa,H 
pupils,” said Guyot, “that study shall °hi , . 

more agreeable than games and amu S e me „t7l P ,T iWe ' 

say that this is exactly in the snirif f u 1 need hardly 
It is impossible here to cW? Montai S»e. 
passed through the Little Schools^ ° f ^ pUpils who 

of course, Racine. Another n„° 7 , m ° S ' Ce ' ebrated was - 

was our Duke of Monmouth who m & L envia ble celebrity, 
j TaT • t w "° came to so untimely an pnrl 

under K.ng James the Second. The brilliant and charming 

. ubigny, a scion of the Scotch family of Lennox, who 
became grand almoner to the queen of Charles II., was also 

\ V R °, yal scholar - But the perfect type, the alumnus 
w o bore the true “cachet” of the schools, was the ecclesias- 
tical historian, 1 illemont. He was the “old boy” par 
excellence. For an account of this venerable and simple- 
heai ted savant I must refer my readers to Sainte-Beuve’s 
portrait in the 4th vol. of his “ Port Royal.” At his death, 

1 illemont begged to be buried at Port Royal des Champs, 
near the son of M. de Berni^res, “with whom,” he says, “God 
united me, drawing me from my father’s house to give me an 
education for which I bless Him with all my heart, and for 
which I hope, in His mercy, I shall bless Him throughout 
eternity, having been brought up by teachers without 
ambition, who loved to serve God in spirit and in truth, in 
silence and in solitude.” 

The spirit of the Port Royal schools survived their 
destruction in the books subsequently published. Iheir 
work was carried on and the tradition preserved by a 
succession of educational reformers, of whom St. euve 
mentions Rollin, Daguesseau and Royer Collard. e 
University, however, remained almost unaffecte , an 
Port Royal schools must be regarded chiefly as an iso a e 
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ut of due time and ruthlessly strangled 
experiment, born o recently that attention has been 

in itS Port Royal work and literature by educational 

directed to the P ^ a rema rkable foreshadowing ot 
reformers, who ^ ^ with s i ow but we hope gradual 

th rce P r“rg. e ng upon our schools and universities. We may 
Ti I TeaVn mufh from these old Jansen, st reformers. I he.r 
. "if sicrificino devotion to the work of education, 
their ^ense "of the importance of early moral training and 
unervision, their detestation of pedantry, them des.re to 
make education a natural and happy th.ng, tending to the 
Whest advantage of mind and body and sp.rit-these are 
motives and principles which cannot be too strongly .nfused 
into our modern teachers and our modern methods. 


SHOULD NOT Pnprrv , 

1 PURITY HAVE the 

MRST WORD? 

“In the day that God created man i t u 

him; male and female created He them'LnHhi"! 58 ° f God made He 

m and blessed them.”— Gen. v. i, 2 . 

Ihe time seems to have come when narent« 
well-being of their children, should question th™ 01 ? ** th<? 
seriously as to whether the present manner of SiTS 
or rather, ignoring the sacred subiects g with, 

relation of the sexes and the birth of children U "TghtTr 
w,se one. Many thoughtful women are already convinced 
that to leave ch.ldren untaught is to expose them to great 
danger, but are at a loss to know how to teaeh ; while 
others, unable to overcome the effect of early training and 
the habits of a lifetime, deem the subject altogether unfit to 
be touched upon. The grossness of the early part of the last 
century has had its reaction in the false shame and prudery 
of the early part of the present, and there are signs only too 
plainly to be seen of another reaction, far more degrading 
than the grossness of our forefathers. The subject has been 
treated as one unfit for comment, far less instruction, even 
between mother and daughter. What wonder then that what 
is treated as unclean should in time come to be esteemed 
unclean. Why are we unable to speak of these things to our 
children r Is it not because we ourselves are lacking in 
simplicity and purity of thought? Do we seriously believe 
that He who formed them in the beginning made them male 
and female, — that every organ of our body is fearfully and 
wonderfully made to perform its own especial iunction, that 
our affections, emotions, passions, are all His bestowal, only 
ceasing to be holy when we treat them as unholy r If we 
believe this, why do we not teach our children to Ixlieve it . 
Why is it that parents provide for their children t e est am 
roost careful instruction in other matters, but on t it sa r 
subjects of marriage and the relation of the sexes, ^ 
ever, pure teaching is necessary' 


, growing boys and girls are 


